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OIL  PAINTING  DEPARTMENT. 


TITLE, 

ABTIST. 

COOTBIBCTOB. 

*1  Fresh  Fish,  - - - 

Samuel  M.  Brookes 

Samuel  M.  Brookes. 

2 Return  from  the  Fields, 

Troyon 

John  H.  Reddington- 

3 In  the  Library. 

Miss  Susie  Dugan  - 

Col.  E.  E.  Eyre. 

*4  Job's  Peak  from  Hope  Valley, 

Marple 

Marple. 

*5  Cascade  Lake, 

Marple 

Marple. 

6 Hetch-Hetchy  Valley, 

Bierstadt  - 

Lloyd  TeviS. 

,7  Sheep,  Evening, 

Leemputten 

J.  C.  Duncan. 

8 Sheep,  Morning, 

Leemputten 

J.  C.  Duncan. 

*9  Gipsy  Dancing  Girl, 

R.  J.  Bush 

R.  J.  Bush. 

10  Portrait,  ... 

*11  Niagara  Falls,  scene  from  the 

F.  Wolf  - 

F.  Wolf. 

New  Bridge, 

Ferd.  Richardt 

Ferd.  Richardt. 

*12  Got  a Bite  (ca  mord,)  scene 

near  Monterey, 

E.  Narjot  - 

E.  Narjot. 

13  Frnit,  . . . 

Mary  P.  Herrick  - 

Col.  E.  E.  Eyre 

14  Penelope  awaiting  Ulysses, 

A.  Cabanel 

Chas.  Crocker 

*15  On  the  Palisades,  Hudson  River, 

, C.  VonPerbandt  - 

C.  Von  Perbandt 

*16  Morning  Cali  in  the  olden  time. 

New  England, 

Virgil  Williams  - 

Virgil  Williams 

17  Portrait,  - - ' - 

B.  Irwin 

Mark  McDonald 

"IS  Isle  of  Monte  Cristo, 

Jas.  Hamilton 

Jas.  Hamilton 

19  Choir  of  San  Severino,  Naples, 

Battaglia 

S.  C.  Bigelow 

20  Portrait,  ... 

B.  Irwin,  - 

John  Landers 

21  Love  Whisperings, 

*22  Autumn  Scene  on  the  Rondout 

Bouguereau, 

Gen.  D.  D.  Colton 

Creek,  N.  Y. 

C.  Von  Prebandt, 

C.  Von  Perbandt 

*23  Morning,  . . . 

W.  L.  Marple, 

W.  L.  Marple 

24  The  Shoemaker, 

Balt, 

J.  C.  Duncan 

25  Roses,  - - - - 

Miss  Susie  Dugan, 

J.  C.  Duncan 

San  Francisco 


TITLE. 

ARTIST. 

COSTEIBUTOn. 

*26  San  Pablo  Hay, 

G.  J.  Denny, 

G.  J.  Denney 

27  Carpet  Bazar  at  Cairo, 

F.  C.  Welsch, 

S.  C.  Bigelow 

*28  Landscape,  - 

Win.  Keith, 

Wm.  Keith 

29  Dog,  - - . . 

Miss  M.  Lotz, 

J.  C.  Duncan 

30  The  Monastery  in  arms. 

Vibert, 

Chas.  Crocker 

31  Landscape,  - - - 

Corot, 

John  H.  Reddington 

32  Portrait, 

Mrs.  Gray, 

Mrs.  Gray 

33  Yacht  Consneloofif the  FarrallonesG.  J.  Denny, 

G.  J.  Denney 

34  Portrait, 

F.  M.  Pebbles,  - 

Rev.  Dr.  Rexford 

35  Streets  of  Broadway,  a parody. 

J.  IT.  Beard, 

Chas.  Crocker 

*36  Tamalpais,  - - - 

Wm.  Keith, 

Wm.  Keith 

37  Portrait, 

F.  M.  Pebbels 

F.  M.  Pebbels 

*38  Landscape, 

Wm.  Keith 

Wm.  Keith 

39  The  Standard  Bearer,  - 

A.  Giles  - 

Chas.  Crocker 

*40  Sleeping  Sportsman, 

De  Bracklaer 

W.  S.  Campbell 

*41  Grapes,  - - 

Chas.  Prosch 

Chas.  Prosch 

42  Portrait, 

Gilbert  Stuart, 

Wm.  F.  Babcock 

43  Rainbeaux,  . . . 

Mrs.  Gray, 

Mrs.  Gray 

*44  The  First  Rabbit,  - 

E.  Narjot, 

E.  Narjot 

*45  Sketch.on  Dutch  Coast, 

Schaap, 

W.  S.  Campbell 

46  Portrait,  - - 

S.  W.  Shaw 

S.  F.  Law  Library 

*47  Coming  from  the  Shrine, 

Virgil  Williams  - 

Virgil  Williams 

*48  Fish, 

Samuel  M.  Brookes 

Samuel  M.  Brookes 

49  Portrait,  . . . 

Charles  Merck 

W.  C.  Burnett  

*50  Rescue  of  the  Innocents, 

Thomas  Hill 

Thomas  Hill 

51  Flowers,  - - - 

Miss  Roberts 

W.  L.  Higgins 

52  Portrait, 

S.  W.  Shaw 

Hon.  Wm.  T.  Garrett 

53  California  Wild  Flowers, 

Miss  Roberts 

W.  L.  Higgins 

54  First  Declaration  of  Love. 

Streitt 

C.  Reis 

55  Portrait, 

A.  Hassack 

Daniel  Cook 

56  Landscape  and  Animals, 

Vanserdonck&TilmerC.  Reis 

*57  Napa  Valley,  - - - 

Wm.  Keith 

William  Keith 

“58^Gri  Bias  (partant  pour  Piiniver- 

site  de  Salamanqiie.) 

Firman  Bouvy 

Firman  Bouvy 

*59  On  the  Coast, 

R.  D.  Yelland 

R.  D.  Yelland 

*60  San  Francisco  by  Moonlight,  - 

Ferd.  Richardt 

Ferd  Richardt 

61  Fruit  Piece, 

Unknown 

S.  C.  Bigelow 

Art  Association. 


62  Twilight, 

*63  Short  on  a Margin,  - > 

*64  Mount  Shasta  from  Castle  Lake, 
*65  Early  Autumn, 

66  Girl  Reading, 

*67  Purissama  Falls, 

*68  Fruit  Piece, 

69  Big  Meadows,  Plumas  Co., 

70  Mount  Desert, 

*71  On  the  Beach  near  Cape  May 
Inlet,  - - - 

*72  California  Fruit, 

*73  California  Fruit, 

*74  Tules  near  Monterey,  . 

*75  Bavarian  Peasants, 

*76  Japanese  Lily, 

*77  Street  Scene,  (Germany,) 

*78  Head  waters  Owens’  River, 

79  Portrait, 

80  On  Guard,  - - , 

81  Portrait,  - - . 

82  First  a Kiss,  - - . 

*83  San  Francisco  Harbor, 

84  Portrait, 

*85  Fultah,  Hindostan, 

*86  Twilight,  (Los  Gatos,) 

*87  Scene  on  River  Maas, 

88  Study  of  Flowers, 

89  Study  of  Tigers, 

*90  Gil  Bias,  - - - 

91  Nude  Figure, 

92  Nude  Figure,  - 
*93  Napa  River, 

*94  Scene  on  the  Scheldt,  - 
*95  Falls  near  Sonoma, 

*96  Spring  in  the  Coast  Range,  - 
*97  Harbor  of  Antwerp, 


J.  W.  Rix 

Samuel  M.  Brookes 
E.  Deakin 
J.  W.  Rix 
Myer  Von  Bremen 
Thomas  Hill 
Mrs.  Wm.  Keith  - 
Capt.  Rockwell  - 
Capt.  Rockwell  - 

James  Hamilton  - 
Charles  Prosch 
Charles  Prosch 
M.  Straus 
Breitenstein 
Mrs.  Wm.  Keith  - 
M.  Straus 
Wm.  Keith 
A.  Hossack 
Miss  Roberts 
S.  W. Shaw 
Myer  Von  Bremen 
C.  D.  Shed 
E.  Narjot 

J.  B.  Wandesforde 
W.  L.  Marple 
Hendricks 
Miss  Dugan 
Miss  Lotz 
Firman  Bouvy 
P’alero 
Falero 
P.  Loomis 
Lining  (Antwerp 
Wm.  Keith 
Wm.  Keith 


CONTRIBUTOR. 

J.  W.  Rix 
Samuel  M.  Brookes 
E.  Deakin 
J.  W.  Rix 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Donohoe 
Thos.  Hill 
Wm.  Keith 
Capt.  Rockwell 
Capt.  Rockwell 

James  Hamilton  ' 
Chas.  Prosch 
Chas.  Prosch 
M.  Straus 
W.  S.  Campbell 
Win.  Keitb 
M.  Straus 
Wm.  Keith 
A.  K.  P.  Harmon 
W.  L.  Higgins 
T.  H.  Buckingham 
Chas.  Crocker 
C.  D.  Shed 
Dr.  Callandreau 
J.  B.  Wandesforde 
W.  L.  Marple 
W.  S.  Campbell 
S.  P.  Dewey 
J.  C.  Duncan 
Firman  Bouvy 
C.  G.  Toland 
C.  G.  Toland 
P.  Loomis 
W.  S.  Campbell 
Wm.  Keith 
Wm.  Keith 
W.  S.  Campbell 
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STATUARY. 


TITtE. 

AKTIST. 

CONTBIBCTOB. 

'1  Unconsciousness 

- F.  Dal.  Negrof 

- W.  C.  Quinby 

*2  Innocence, 

‘3  Washing  Girl  of  Milan 

. .<  u 

. .. 

WATER  COLOR  DEPARTMENT. 


1 Rain  Storm,  Lake  Constance, 

2 Sketch  near  Algiers, 

3 Elaine,  . - . 

4 Arrest,  - - - - 

5 Sketch  in  Canada, 

6 Crayon  Drawing. 

7 Capri,  Bay  of  Naples, 

8 Still  Life,  ... 

9 Crayopaque  Portrait, 

10  Crayopaque  Portrait,  - 

11  Muswell  Hill,  England, 

12  Water  Color,  ... 

13  Pendennis  Castle,  - 

14  Crayopaque  Portrait,  - 

15  North  Wales, 

16  Crayon  Drawing, 

17  Crayon  Drawing, 

IS  Copy  in  pen  and  ink  from  Albert 
Durer, 

19  Deer  and  Castle,  Howard  Park, 

20  Aberyslwith,  Wales, 


Bella  Smith 
Bella  Smith 
Nehlig 
Nehlig 

Oscar  Bessan 
Frank  C.  Ball 
Amelia  B.  Edwards 
Chas.  Prosch 
Arthur  Nahl 
Arthur  Nahl 
W.  A.  NesReld  - 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Tucker  - 
Jas.  G.  Philp 
Arthur  Nahl 
J.  G.  Philp 
Frank  Ball 
Thad.  Welsh 

Alfred  Harrisse  - 
W'.  A.  NesReld  - 
W.  A.  NesReld 


Franklin  Philp 
Franklin  Philp 
C.  L.  Bug'bee 

C.  L.  Bugbee 
Eh-ankliu  Philp 
J.  C.  Duncan 
Franklin  Philp 
Chas.  Prosch 
Arthur  Nahl 
Arthur  Nahl 

D.  W.  NesReld 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Tucker 
Franklin  Philp 
Arthur  Nahl 
Franklin  Philp 

J.  C.  Duncan 
Mrs.  L.  Dennison 

Franklin  Philp 
D.  W.  NesReld. 

D.  W.  NesReld. 


Art  Association. 


21  Two  Crayon  Drawing, 

22  Portrait,  (Pastel) 

23  Old  Weir  Bridge,  Killarny, 

24  Castle  on  the  Lakes, 

25  Crayon  Drawing, 

26  Stag  Hunt,  Lower  Lake,  Kil- 

larney, 

27  Crayon  Drawing, 

28  River  Avon,  near  Bristol,  - 

29  Streets  of  Paris, 


Thad.  Welsh 
Bradley  & Rulofson 
W.  A.  Nesfield  - 
W.  A.  Nesfield 
Thad.  Welsh 

W.  A.  Nesfield 
Thad.  Welsh 
Amelia  B.  Edwards 
Manson 


30  Arched  Park,  Tenby,  South  Wales  Amelia  B.  Edwards 


31  Crayon  Drawing, 

32  Foggy  Morning,  Sunrise,  - 

33  Antiquarians’  Retreat, 

34  Clearing  up, 

35  Cook’s  Folly,  on  the  Avon, 

36  Crayon  Drawing, 

37  The  Cottage  Garden,  - 

38  Water  Color, 

39  Penryn,  Cornwall,  England, 

40  Crayon  Drawing, 

41  Crayon  Drawing, 


Thad.  Welsh 
Capt.  C.  Rockwell 
Chas.  Prosch 
Capt.  C.  Rockwell 
Amelia  B.  Edwards 
Thad.  Welsh 
Mary  Philp 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Tucker  - 
J.  G.  Philp 
Scott  Tidball 
T.  Welsh  - 


CONTRIBUTOn. 

Mrs.  L.  Dennison. 
Bradley  & Rulofson. 
D.  W.  Nesfield. 

D.  W.  Nesfield. 

Mrs.  L.  Dennison. 

D.  W.  Nesfield. 

Mrs.  L.  Dennison. 
Franklin  Philp. 

C.  L.  Bugbee. 
Franklin  Philp. 

Mrs.  L.  Dennison. 
Cap.  C.  Rockwell. 
Chas.  Prosch. 

Capt,  C.  Rockwell. 
Franklin  Philp. 

Mrs.  L.  Dennison. 
Franklin  Philp. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Tucker. 
Franklin  Philp. 
Taylor  & Co. 

Mrs.  L.  Dennison. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEPARTMENT. 


TITLE.  ARTIST. 

*1  Punta  Arrenas,  Costa  Rica,  Norton  Bush 
*2  Tropical  Swamp,  - . “ “ 

3 Tunnels  16  & 17,  Oraya  R R Peru.  “ “ 

4 Guayaquil  River,  - - <<  << 

*5  Lake  Scene,  - - - “ “ 

6 Mount  Chimborazo,  - - “ “ 

7 Rio  Santay,  (Ecuador)  - “ “ 


- Norton  Bush 

- John  G.  Meiggs 

- Norton  Bush 

- John  G.  Meiggs 
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TITLE. 

AHTI8T. 

CONTBIBUTOB. 

Upper  Guayaquil,  - 

Norton  Bush. 

- Norton  Bush 

Lake  Titicaca,  Teru, 

- John  G.  Meiggs 

Surco  on  the  Oraya  R.  R.  Peru 

“ 

Evening  on  the  Buenaventura, 

- Norton  Bu.sh 

Panama  Bay,  - - - 

“ 

- John  G.  Meiggs 

River  San  Juan,  Nicaragua, 

- Norton  Bush 

Tropical  River  Scene,  - 

“ 

. 

Jlount  Meiggs  & Andes  of  Peru, 

- John  G.  Meiggs 

Twiliglit  in  the  Tropics, 

- Norton  Bush 

River  Scene,  Columbia, 

Morning  on  the  Buenaventura, 

Evening  on  the  Buenaventura, 

- 

Island  of  Santa  Rosa,  Guayaquil 
River,  - 

- John  G.  Meiggs 

Tambo  de  Vizo,  (Peru) 

Rio  Buenaventura. 

“ 

El  Misti,  (Arequipa,)  Peru, 

Balsa  Palma,  (Ecuador,) 

. 

Rio  Milagro,  (Ecuador.) 

Sketch  on  Panama  Bay, 

- Norton  Bush 

Tropical  Morning  Scene,  - 

Lagunillas,  Andes  of  Peru, 

- John  G.  Meiggs 

Anchi,  Oraya  R.  R.,  Peru.  - 

Cabinet  Portrait,  - - - 

D.  B.  Taylor 

- D.  B.  Taylor 

Cabinet  Portraits', 

Marguerite,  . - - - 

Houseworth 

- Houseworth 

Portrait  in  Crayon, 

Cabinet  Portraits, 

Water  Color  Portrait,  - 

Andromeda,  - - - - 

Cabinet  Portraits,  - - - 

. 

Portrait  in  crayon,  - - - 

C< 

Water  Co) or  Portrait, 

Plain  Photograph, - 

Dames  & Hayes 

- Dames  & Hayes 

Portrait,  - - - ■ 

Houseworth 

- Houseworth 

Art  Association. 


TITLE. 

ABTIST. 

CONTKIBUTOE. 

44  Photo,  in  Water  Color, 

George  D.  Morse  - 

George  D.  Morse 

45  Photograph,  Raphael's  Madona 

William  T.  Duncan 

46  Photo,  in  Water  Color,  - 

George  D.  Morse 

48  “ 

49  “ « . . 

50  Photographic  Portraits, 

I-l.  W.  Vaughan  - 

H.  W.  Vaughan 

51  Photo,  in  Crayon,  - - - 

Bradley  & Rulofson  Bradley  & Rulofson 

52  Moonlight,  Bay  of  Panama,  - 

Muybridge 

Muybridge 

53  Steamer  of  the  Coast  of  Mexico 

« 

“ “ 

''54  View  in  Central  America,  - 

55  View  in  Central  America, 

56  Portrait  in  Crayon,  - - - 

Bradley  & Rulofson  Bradley  & Rulofson 

57  . 

58  Cabinet  Portraits,  - - - 

59  Portrait,  . - - . 

Houseworth  & Co. 

Houseworth  & Co. 

60  Jose  M.  Yglesia, 

Bradley  & Rulofson 

Bradley  & Rulofson 

61  Cabinet  Portraits,  - - - 

62  Portraits  in  Oil,  - - . 

Firman  Bouvy 

Firman  Bouvy 

63  “ “ - - . 

64  The  Artists’  Son,  Crayon, 

Arthur  Nahl 

Arthur  Nahl 

65  Water  Colored  Photograph,  - 

Dames  & Hayes  - 

Dames  & Hayes 

66  Water  Colored  Photograph, 

67  Photograph,  - - - - 

68  Photograph,  - - - . 

69  Portrait,  - . - . 

D.  B.  Taylor 

D.  B.  Taylor 

70  Family  Group,  - - - - 

I.  W.  Taber 

I.  W.  Taber 

71  Spherical  and  Chromatic  Photo- 
graphs, - - - - 

I.  W.  Taber 

I.  W.  Taber 

72  Portrait,  (Crayon),  - - - 

A.  Hassack 

A.  Hassack 

73  Colored  Crayon,  - 

I.  W.  Taber 

I.  "W.  Taber 

74  Water  Color,  Albumen  Print,  - 

75  Boudoir  Chromatic, 

« 

76  Portrait,  (Crayon)  - - . 

A.  Hassack 

Mr.  Sherman 

CATALOGUE  OF  CASTS. 


IXTBODUCTOKT  NOTES  OX  GrEEK  ArT. 


'WTien  we  reflect  that  all  modem  art  dates  from  the  foundation  of  the  Attic 
school  of  sculpture,  by  Phidias  aud  his  associates,  it  is  obvious  that  no  art 
school  or  gallery  would  be  complete  that  failed  to  possess  some  examples  of 
the  masters  who  made  Greece  the  teacher  of  all  succeeding  generations,  in  all 
lands.  By  means  of  copies  in  plaster,  we  are  able  to  have  such  examples  even 
in  so  young  and  insolated  a city  as  San  Francisco — enough  of  them,  too,  to  con- 
vey a very  fair  idea  of  the  best  achievements  of  the  Greeks,  as  of  the  principles 
and  motives  underlying  their  aesthetic  culture,  which  were  largely  religious  and 
heroic,  yet  the  outgrowth  of  a light  and  charming  naturalism. 

The  Periods  of  Greek  Art, 

The  first  period  of  Greek  art  culminated  about  470  B,  G,,  when  Greece,  after 
strenuous  and  sanguinary  efforts,  long  protracted  had  emancipated  herself  from 
Oriental  pupilage,  both  in  politics  and  art.  The  second  and  greatest  period, 
dating  from  the  establishment  of  her  freedom  and  independence,  and  extending 
to  about  400  B,  C,,  was  marked  by  the  perfect  flowering  of  Greek  genius. 
Architecture  and  sculpture  reached  perfection,  and  sculpture  in  particular  at- 
tained the  highest  pitch  of  technical  excellence  and  intellectual  beauty.  During 
less  than  three-quarters  of  a century,  most  that  is  greatest  in  Greek  letters, 
philosophy,  and  art,  was  produced.  In  this  period,  the  Parthenon  and  other 
great  works  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  were  erected,  under  the  sway  of  Pericles, 
and  enriched  by  the  sculptural  designs  of  Phidias.  In  the  third  period,  extending 
through  another  seventy-five  years,  the  Greek  artists  worked  mainly  on  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Phidian  school,  substituting  refinement  and  grace  for  the  higher 
qualities  of  nobility  and  grandeur.  The  civil  wars  which  disrupted  their  coun- 
try began  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  decline  of  art.  ending  with  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  by  the  hard,  material  Romans,  and  sadly  crowning  the  fourth 
period,  about  146  B.  C.  This  event  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  many 
of  the  finest  Greek  works  to  Italy,  exactly  as  the  Italian  conquests  of  the 
first  Napoleon  were  followed  by  the  removal  to  Paris  of  the  great  art  relics 
accumulated  at  Rome — a tardy  revenge  for  the  ancient  plunderings  of  the 
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world's  former  mistress.  To  Italy  also  went  the  Greek  artists,  who  found  in 
that  country  their  chief  employment  for  centuries  afterwards,  and  estab- 
lished the  school  of  Grajco-Roman  sculpture.  Civil  war,  foreign  invasion, 
and  the  iconoclastic  rage  of  the  early  Christians,  combined  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  many  of  the  finest  temples  and  sculptures  of  antiquity.  Nearly 
all  of  the  most  precious  relics  now  remaining,  were  buried  and  lost  for 
centuries  in  the  rubbish  of  ruined  temples,  palaces,  and  villas  about  Rome- 
Their  e.xhumation,  after  so  many  centuries,  was  literally  the  resurrection 
of  art.  Some  had  been  purposely  buried  to  save  them,  by  owners  who 
were  probably  never  able  to  reclaim  them.  Some  had  been  hurled  upon  a 
besieging  foe  as  offensive  weapons,  in  the  last  strait,  and  were  buried  by  the 
falling  of  walls  during  battle  and  fire.  The  great  revival  of  art  in  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  led  the  Italian  rulers,  including  the 
Popes,  to  direct  systematic  explorations  for  these  buried  treasures  of  antique 
sculpture.  The  finding  of  a few,  by  accident,  first  suggested  this;  and  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  from  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day,  there 
have  been  fresh  discoveries  made.  Indeed,  at  this  time  the  search  for  objects 
of  ancient  art,  in  the  burial  mounds  of  old  cities  and  temples,  alike  in  Italy,  the 
Grecian  Islands,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  is  being  more  vigorously  prosecuted  than 
ever.  It  was  to  the  study  of  the  new-found  relics  of  Greek  sculpture  that  the 
great  masters  of  the  Revival  in  Italy — Leonardo  di  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  and  the  best  of  their  immediate  predecessors— owed  much  of  their 
inspiration  and  skill,  both  in  sculpture  and  painting.  While  the  largest  share  of 
these  relics  is  naturally  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  the  chief  Italian  cities — 
notably  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples — many  fine  examples  have  been  secured 
for  public  museums  in  France,  England,  and  Germany,  which  supplement  their 
original  collections  with  accurate  copies,  in  plaster  and  bronze,  of  the  finest 
works  not  possessed  by  them.  All  art  schools  of  any  importance,  either  in 
Europe  or  America,  are  supplied  with  casts  of  some  of  the  best  antiques,  as  an 
indispensable  guide  to  the  study  of  the  human  form.  The  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  has  been  supplied  with  a valuable  collection,  through  the  generous 
courtesy  of  the  French  Government,  whose  representative  here.  Consul  Breuil, 
was  the  influential  friend  of  the  Society  in  the  matter.  This  collection  is  now 
on  exhibition  for  the  first  time  together  with  the  various  casts  of  less  import- 
ance purchased  for  the  society  by  its  agent,  Mr.  J.  Mezzara,  of  Paris.  The  casts 
presented  by  the  Government,  through  Count  de  Remusat,  who  was  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  under  the  Presidency  of  M.  Adolph  Thiers,  were  executed  by 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  the  studios  of 
the  Louvre.  In  every  case  they  .show  the  exact  condition  of  the  original  marble. 
In  a few  instance,  the  originals  were  restored  or  completed  ; several  by  no  less 
a master  than  Michael  Angelo  ; but,  most  often,  they  have  been  left  as  they 
were  ibund,  and  the  casts  reproduce  exactly  the  mutilations  and  the  surface 
flaking  and  corrosiou.  This  will  be  particularly  observed  in  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
The  casts  presented  by  the  French  Government  embrace  eight  life-size  statues, 
twenty  basso-relievos  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  twenty-six  busts,  and 
one  statuette.  About  sixty  more  numbers  or  pieces,  bought  by  the  Association, 
comprise  numerous  fine  statuettes  and  busts,  mostly  after  the  antique,  the  mo- 
dern pieces  including  a beautiful  work  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  list  being  com- 
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pleted  by  some  excellent  life-studies,  and  examples  of  decorative  art.  Nearly 
all  the  statuettes  are  reduced  by  scale  from  the  full-sized  originals.  With  these 
brief  explanations,  we  prlteed  to  our  notes  on  the  most  remarkable  objects 
separately. 


1.  — Venus  of  Milo  or  Melos. 

So  called  from  its  discovery  near  the  village  of  Melos,  on  an  island  of  that 
name — one  of  the  Cyclades,  famous  for  its  catacombs,  amphitheatre,  and  the 
Cyclopean  ramparts  of  its  vast  harbor,  once  the  port  of  a busy  and  important 
city  of  antiquity.  It  was  found  in  1820,  and  bought  by  M.  de  Riviere,  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  presented  it  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Louvre.  The  cast  belonging  to  the  Art  Association  was  taken  directly  from 
the  original,  under  Government  supervision.  The  Yenns  of  Milo  is  considered 
the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  Grecian  art  of  which  Paris  can  boast.  Lubke 
(History  of  Sculpture,  Yol.  1,  page  137.)  declares  that  *•  this  is  the  only  stable  of 
Venus  that  has  come  down  to  us  which  represents  the  goddess,  and  not  merely 
a beautiful  woman.  The  power  and  grandeur  of  form,  over  which  the  infinite 
charm  of  youth  and  beauty  is  diffused,  is  in  harmony  with  the  pure  and  majestic 
expression  of  the  head,  which,  free  from  human  infirmity,  proclaims  the  calm 
self-sufficiency  of  divinity.”  This  statue  was  produced  during  the  second  and 
noblest  period  of  Greek  art,  and  may,  as  Lubke  suggests,  have  been  the  work 
of  Aleamanes,  the  most  celebrated  pupil  of  Phidias,  the  great  creator  of  the 
Parthenon  sculptures.  Viardot,  in  the  Marvels  of  Sculpture,  thinks  it  was  prob- 
ably moulded  by  Phidias  himself.  The  same  writer  justly  says  : -‘This  statue 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  dignity  of  bearing,  the  undulations  of  the  torso, 
the  delicacy  of  the  skin,  and  the  arapleness  of  the  drapery ; but  also  for  its 
unaffected  simplicity,  and  the  perfect  agreement  between  the  subject  and  the 
style.”  There  has  been  much  conjecture  as  to  the  position  and  motive  of  the 
missing  arms.  Some  have  thought  the  statue  represented  Venus  triumphing  over 
Mineiva  and  Juno,  and  thus  she  would  have  held  in  her  hand  the  gol’den  apple 
awarded  to  the  greatest  beauty  by  Paris.  A bronze  statuette  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  which  is  thought  to  be  a small  copy  of  this  Venus,  places  a mirror  in 
her  left  hand,  and  represents  her  smiling  in  admiration  of  herself.  This  conceit  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  sbitue  and  the  noble  serenity  of  the 
head. 

2.  — Apollo  Belvedere. 

Found  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  in  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Nero,  at  Porto  d'Anzo,  the  ancient  Antium.  Italy.  Named  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  at  first  placed  in  the  Belvedere  Gallery  at  Rome,  by  Michael  Angelo. 
Original  now  in  the  Vatican.  This  was  one  of  the  ancient  sculptures  removed 
by  the  first  Napoleon  from  Rome  to  Paris,  and  returned,  under  a treaty  stipula- 
tion, after  his  final  overthrow.  There  were  numerous  copies  of  this  work,  but 
all  may  be  traced  undoubtedly  to  one  original,  and  this  may  be  sought  among 
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the  statues  which  were  executed  as  votive  oflFerings  in  the  year  297  B.  C.,  iu 
memory  of  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  in  Greece.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  closing  period  of  Greek  art.  It  was  loiig  supposed  that  it  repre- 
sented Apollo  holding  the  bow  which  he  had  just  discharged ; but  a bronze  copy 
found  in  recent  times,  (now  at  St.  Petersburgh,)  shows  that  he  held  the  segis 
with  the  terrible  Medusa  head,  in  the  act  of  putting  to  flight  an  enemy.  The 
Medusa,  or  snaky-haired  Gorgon  head,  had  a paralyzing,  even  a petrifying  effect, 
on  all  mortals  who  beheld  it.  Accepting  this  remarkable  explanation,  Lubke 
says:  “ Not  till  now  have  we  understood  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  In  unveiled 
beauty  we  see  the  elegant  form  of  the  slender  figure,  the  left  shoulder  only  being 
covered  by  the  chlamys  which  falls  down  over  the  arm,  which,  far  outstretched, 
holds  the  mgls  with  the  Medusa  head.  ******  The  attitude  of  the 
god  is  full  of  pathos,  and  is  conceived  at  a dramatic  moment.  Ardently  ex- 
cited, and  filled  with  divine  anger,  with  which  is  mingled  a touch  of  triumphant 
scorn,  the  intellectual  head  is  turned  sideways,  while  the  figure  with  elastic  step 
is  hastening  forward.  The  eye  seems  to  shoot  forth  lightning  ; there  is  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt  in  the  corners  of  the  mouth;  and  the  distended  nostrils 
seem  to  breathe  forth  diviue  anger.” 

3.  — The  Boeghese  Gladiator. 

This  statue,  which  was  also  found  at  Antium,  where  it  probably  stood  in  an 
imperial  palace,  bears  an  inscription  in  Greek  testifying  that  it  was  executed  by 
the  sculptor  Agasias,  of  Ephesus.  It  is  thought  that  it  was  certainly  the  work 
of  one  of  those  Greek  artists  from  Asia  Minor  who,  at  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Augustus,  effected  a revival  in  the  schools  of  sculpture  which  existed  there.  It 
is  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  cast  belonging  to  the  Art  Association  was  molded 
directly  from  the  original  marble.  It  represents  an  athletic  combatant,  shield- 
ing himself  with  his  left  arm  against  a mounted  foe,  while  his  right  is  drawn  back 
as  if  to  give  a thrusting  stroke  with  the  sword.  There  is  intense  action  in  this 
finely  modeled  figure  ; it  is  admirably  balanced  in  a difficult  position,  and  shows 
a wonderful  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

4.  — Discobolus,  or  the  Disk-Thrower. 

This  work  is  considered  by  the  best  authorities  an  ancient  copy  after  Naucydes, 
a pupil  of  Polycletus,  who  was  in  turn  a pupil  of  Phidias.  It  therefore  belongs 
to  the  best  school  of  Greek  art.  Naucydes  followed  his  vocation  at  Argos,  but 
some  of  his  marbles,  including  probably  the  Discobolus,  were  placed  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens.  The  figure  here  represented  is  that  of  vigorous  youth 
trained  in  all  the  sports  of  the  gymnasium.  He  holds  the  quoit,  or  disk,  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  ready  to  receive  it  for  a throw,  and  may  be  engaged 
counting  the  game,  for  in  this  very  attitude  the  quoit  players  of  Italy  may  be 
seen  at  the  present  day.  The  position  is  that  of  action  arrested,  of  preparation 
and  expectancy,  and  the  face  expresses  an  intent  readiness.  The  pose  of  the 
figure  is  admirable,  and  equally  so  is  the  expression  throughout  of  the  character 
of  youth.  Comparing  this  statue  with  the  •“  Gladiator”  and  the  “Faun  with  a 
Child,”  we  see  how  the  Greek  sculptuors  studied  and  expressed  differences  of 
age.  The  original  ofj;his  beautiful  figure  is  iu  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 
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5.  — Faun  with  a Child. 

This  is  another  of  the  great  finds  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  dug  up  in 
the  gardens  of  Sallustiiis,  near  the  Quirinal.  The  original  is  in  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre,  Paris.  Viardot  says  : “ The  elegance  and  beauty  of  form  and  ex- 
pression, and  the  delicacy  of  the  execution  in  this  group,  entitled  it  to  rank 
amongst  the  chief  sculptures  in  the  French  Museum  of  antiquities.”  The  brawny 
vigor  of  advanced  manhood  is  powerfully  realized  in  the  figure  of  the  Faun. 

6.  — Geemanicus. 

The  history  of  this  statue  is  uncertain,  and  its  pretensions  as  a portrait  of  the 
Emperor  Germanicus  are  doubted  ; but  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  Roman  por- 
trait era,  when  the  Greek  artists  who  went  to  Rome  for  employment  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  ideal,  in  obedience  to  the  realistic  tendency  and  per- 
sonal pride  of  the  conquerors.  The  figure  is  expressive  of  thoughtful  dignity, 
but  lacks  the  fine  development  of  the  Greek  athletes,  who  furnished  models  to 
the  Attic  sculptors.  The  head  is  modern.  Lubke  thinks  the  statue  may  be 
ascribed  to  Cleomenes  the  younger,  an  Athenian  sculptor  of  the  period  after 
the  conquest. 

7.  — The  Musical  Faun. 

The  original  of  this  beautiful  figure  is  in  the  Florentine  Museum.  It  was 
found  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  by  him  retouched  and  finished.  It 
is  considered  a relic  of  the  best  age  of  Grecian  sculpture,  and  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Praxiteles,  the  greatest  master  after  Phidias,  without  any  other  proof 
than  its  perfect  shape  and  finish.  By  its  gayety,  animation  and  jolly  abandon, 
it  realizes  vividly  the  old  idea  of  the  Faun,  who  was  a kind  of  last  Darwinian 
link  between  man  and  the  lower  animate,  as  his  pointed  ears  and  rudimentary 
tail  indicate. 

8.  — Diana  of  Gabii. 

This  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  six  statues  of  Diana  in  the  collection  of  the 
Louvre.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  graceful  repose,  for  the  maidenly  character  of 
the  figure,  and  for  the  admirable  disposition  of  the  drapery.  Diana,  chaste 
goddess  of  the  hunt,  fair  incarnate  of  the  moon,  and  then  called  Luna,  could 
hardly  be  more  graciously  portrayed.  The  original  was  found  at  Gabii,  a Roman 
suburb. 

9.  — Venus  at  the  Bath. 

All  the  draped  Venuses  are  referable  to  an  early  period  of  Greek  art,  when 
the  sculptors  did  not  think  it  decorous  to  represent  the  goddess  quite  nude. 
Every  reader  of  classical  literature  will  remember  that  when  Cnidus  had  boldly 
ventured  to  offer  the  people  of  Cos  a nude  Venus,  Praxiteles  was  called  upon  to 
rival  it  with  a clothed  image.  As  taste  became  more  luxurious  and  morals  more 
lax,  the  nude  figures  were  altogether  preferred.  One  of  the  finest  of  these  in 
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point  of  execution,  though  it  quite  sinks  the  goddess  in  the  woman,  is  the  Venus 
at  the  Bath,  of  which  there  are  several  examples.  The  original  of  the  one  in  the 
present  collection  is  in  the  Louvre,  and  is  conjectured  to  be  a copy  from  the 
Venus  of  Polycharmes,  a work  which  was  taken  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
who  mentions  it.  There  is  a beautiful  harmony  in  the  contours,  but  it  appeals 
to  no  high  sentiment.  The  plaster  copy  is  the  same  size  as  the  original — 3ft.  lin. 

10  to  28  inclusive. — Parthenon  Friezes. 

The  original  marble  slabs  from  which  the  moulds  for  these  casts  were  made 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  They  were  taken  from  the  Parthenon,  by  Lord 
Elgin,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and,  with  other  relics  from  the  same 
temple,  were  finally  bought  by  the  British  Nation  at  a cost,  including  incidental 
expenses,  of  about  $370,000.  The  Parthenon  (or  Virgin’s  Chamber)  was  a 
marble  temple,  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  on  the  Acropolis,  (an  abrupt  rocky 
elevation,)  at  Athens,  between  tlie  years  448  and  437  B.  C.,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Minerva,  otherwise  called  Pallas  Athene,  the  patron  goddess  of  the  city 
after  whom  the  Capital  was  named.  This  temple  consisted  of  an  oblong  central 
building,  styled  the  CeUa,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a peristyle,  or  colonnade, 
of  pillars.  The  whole  structure  was  228  feet  long  by  102  feet  wide  and  65  feet 
high,  and  forty-six  columns  formed  the  external  colonnade,  eight  being  at  the 
front  and  back  respectively.  A statue  of  Pallas,  nearly  forty  feet  high,  and 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory  to  the  value  of  $600,000,  the  work  of  Phidias, 
stood  in  the  larger  of  the  two  chambers  into  which  the  Celia  was  divided. 
Along  the  top  of  the  external  wall  of  the  Celia,  under  the  ceiling  of  the  peri- 
style, ran  a frieze,  sculptured  in  very  low  relief.  The  columns  of  the  peristyle 
were  surmounted  to  the  west  and  east  by  triangular  pediments  filled  with  colossal 
groups  of  sculpture  ; while  on  the  north  and  south  sides  the  metopes  (square 
niches  or  interspaces)  of  the  entablature,  ninety-two  in  number,  were  adorned 
with  Sculptures  in  high  relief.  It  was  these  different  classes  of  exterior  sculptures 
which  Lord  Elgin  removed  to  England,  together  with  pieces  of  the  columns,  etc. 
Imagine  the  beauty  of  this  great  structure  of  fine  Pentellic  marble,  when  in 
perfect  condition,  sitting  on  its  height,  one  of  the  sevei’al  noble  monuments  on 
the  same  spot,  overlooking  Athens,  and  visible  to  the  mariner  at  sea!  The 
Parthenon  was  built  under  the  direction  of  Pericles,  the  greatest  Greek  ruler. 
Ictinus  was  the  architect,  and  Phidias  the  sculptor.  The  work  of  Phidias,  and 
his  assistants  and  pupils,  on  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  carried  Greek  art 
to  its  noblest  pitch,  and  founded  a school  to  which  all  the  world  has  gone  ever 
since  for  itsbest  models.  The  Parthenon  stood  almost  intact,  although  its  tutelary 
divinity  had  long  before  disappeared,  until  A.  D.  1687,  when  it  was  half  demol- 
ished by  an  explosion  during  the  bombardment  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians.  It 
was  successively  a church  under  the  Christians,  and  a mosque  under  the  Turks. 
Its  remains  are  now  preserved  only  as  a monument  of  art.  Broken  and  defaced 
as  they  are,  the  sculptures  taken  from  it  are  among  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
the  chisel.  Palgrave  says  '■  nothing  in  all  art  has  yet  equaled  them  in  poltical 
qualities  of  the  very  highest  order.”  Flaxman,  the  eminent  British  sculptor, 
who  formed  his  own  style  largely  after  them,  said  they  were  admirable  “for 
simplicity  of  composition,  breadth  of  general  effect,  the  elegance  and  delicacy 
of  the  heads  and  draperies,  and  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  horses.”  Here  it  should 
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be  stated  that  the  sculptures  of  the  pediments  and  metopes  illustrated  mytho- 
logical incidents,  the  most  prominent  of  which  wei’e  associated  with  Minerva 
and  the  foundation  of  the  city  ; while  the  sculptures  of  the  frieze  represented 
what  was  called  the  Panathenaic  Procession.  The  frieze  was  522  feet  in  length, 
of  which  400  feet  have  been  preserved  and  placed  in  the  British  .Museum.  It 
was  one  long  poem  in  marble.  The  Panathenaic  fdtes  were  instituted  in  honor 
of  Minerva,  when  she  was  proclaimed  Goddess  of  all  Attica,  tradition  says  1.500 
B.  C.  The  grand  fetes  were  celebrated  once  in  every  four  years,  and  then 
occurred  the  procession  depicted  on  the  Parthenon  frieze.  A rich  peplos,  em- 
broidered by  the  maidens  of  Athens,  was  presented  to  the  goddess.  It  was  borne 
in  pomp  to  the  temple,  on  a miniature  ship  moved  by  hidden  machinery,  and 
then  placed  on  her  altar.  The  first  of  the  slabs  of  the  frieze  are  occupied  with 
gods  and  goddesses,  or  deified  heroes,  seated  in  pairs  ; showing  that  the  proces- 
sion was  under  divine  sanction.  Then  come  trains  of  females,  with  their  faces 
directed  towards  the  gods  to  whom  they  are  bearing  gifts.  Certain  of  the  direc- 
tors or  regulators  of  the  procession  receive  these  presents.  After  the  females, 
come  the  victims  destined  for  sacrifice,  and  the  chariots  and  charioteers  ; then 
the  strangers  resident  in  Athens,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  trays  filled  with 
fruits,  cakes  and  other  offerings ; and  lastly  come  files  of  young  men  of  high 
rank,  mounted  on  horses,  and  wearing  only  the  chlamys.  It  is  the  last  portion  of 
the  frieze  which  is  most  praised  by  critics,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  this  portion  that 
the  slabs  in  possession  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  were  selected.  As 
Viardot  says,  in  Marvels  of  Sculpture : “ Nothing  can  exceed  the  variety  and 
boldness  of  the  attitudes  of  the  horses  and  men.  The  elegance  of  the  forms,  the 
accuracy  of  the  proportions,  the  powerful  modeling,  the  delicacy  and  finish  of 
the  chiseling,  combine  to  make  them  the  masterpiece,  the  unattainable  ideal  of 
the  art  of  bas-relief.  Plaxman  said  of  the  horses,  in  his  Lectures  on  Sculpture: 
“They  appear  to  live  and  move,  to  roll  their  eyes,  to  gallop,  prance  and  curvet ; 
the  veins  of  their  faces  and  legs  seem  distended  with  circulation:  in  them  are 
distinguished  the  hardness  and  decision  of  bony  forms,  from  the  elasticity  of 
tendon  and  the  softness  of  flesh.  The  beholder  is  charmed  .with  the  deer  like 
litheness  and  elegance  of  their  make,  and  although  the  relief  is  not  above  an 
inch  from  the  background,  [this  is  a mistake:  the  relief  is  often  two  to  three 
inches]  and  they  are  so  much  smaller  than  nature,  we  can  scarcely  suffer  reason 
to  persuade  us  they  are  not  alive.’’ 

29—  Pallas  of  Villetrie. 

This  bust  of  Minerva  is  from  an  antique  marble  in  the  Louvre. 

30—  Hercules  of  Evreux. 

So  called  from  the  place  where  the  original  was  found  in  France.  This  figure 
strongly  resembles,  and  was  probably  imitated  after,  the  famous  Farnese  Her- 
cules, which  was  the  work  of  Glycon,  of  Athens.  Concerning  the  latter  statue 
we  have  this  interesting  account  condensed  in  Viardot’s  Marvels  of  Sculpture: 
“ At  first  only  the  torso  was  discovered,  and  Paul  III.  ordered  Michael  Angelo  to 
supply  the  missing  legs.  But  the  Florentine  had  scarcely  finished  his  clay 
model,  when  he  broke  it  to  pieces  with  a hammer,  declaring  he  would  not  add  a 
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finger  to  such  a statue.  It  was  a less  celebrated,  and  less  scrupulous  artist, 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  wlio  restored  the  work  of  Glycon.  A little  later,  the  legs 
were  found  in  a well,  three  miles  from  the  thermal  baths  of  Caracalla,  where  the 
torso  was  found,  and  the  Borghesi  presented  them  to  the  King  of  Naples,  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  complete  the  antique  statue  almost  entirely,  the  left  hand 
alone  being  still  wanting.”  It  is  a striking  representation  of  power  in  repose — 
of  calm,  self-sufficient  strength. 

31.  — Miltiades.  From  the  antique. 

32.  — Apollo  Sauroctonds,  or  Apollo  with  the  Lizard. 

Exquisite  for  its  youthful  grace,  its  easy  position  and  suppleness.  This  is 
probably  a work  of  the  time  and  school  of  Praxiteles.  It  is  named  from  the 
lizard  on  the  supporting  tree.  Original  in  the  Louvre. 

33.  — Jdpiter  of  Evreux. 

All  antique  marble,  found  at  a former  Roman  town  in  France.  The  head  is  of 
the  Jovian  type  fixed  by  Phidias. 

34  — Bust  of  Julius  Casar. 

One  of  the  best  Roman  portrait  busts.  Studied  by  Gerome  for  the  portrait  of 
Ciesar  in  his  painting  of  *•  Cleopatra  before  Caesar,”  which  is  in  San  Francisco. 

35.  — Achilles  Borghese. 

The  hero  of  Homer's  “Iliad” — ‘’Swift-footed  Achilles,”  as  he  is  called  by 
that  poet.  The  marble  original  in  the  Louvre  is  thought  to  be  an  ancient  copy 
of  the  bronze  Achilles  of  Alcamanes,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Phidias.  It  is  in 
what  Winkleraann  calls  “ the  sublime  style.”  and  is  considered  a metrical  model 
of  a fine  manly  body.  Reduced  from  the  size  of  the  original. 

36.  — Bust  of  Emperor  Augustus. 

Called  the  *•  crowned  Augustus.”  Antique. 

37.  — Mercury  of  the  Louvre. 

38.  — Skinned  Figure.  For  study  of  muscles. 

39.  — Esculapius.  Antique. 

40.  — Ski.vned  Figure.  Colored. 

41.  — Bust  of  PAiperor  Tiberius.  Antique. 

42.  — Bust  of  Paris.  From  a Greek  statue. 

43.  — Minerva.  Statuette  from  the  Antique. 
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44.  — Wounded  Amazon. 

r roni  a statue,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  restored. 

45. — Aristides.  Called  “the  Just,”  by  the  Greeks.  Antique. 

46.  — Diana  Huntress.  Antique. 

47.  — Venus  of  Arles. 

Besides  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  Art  Association  has  three  small  statues  of  thi® 
goddess,  the  favorite  divinity  of  both  Greek  aud  Roman  sculptors,  who  left 
innumerable  images  of  her.  The  Museum  of  the  Louvre  alone  has  no  less  than 
eighteen  Venuses  from  the  antique.  Of  these,  the  Venus  of  Arles,  so  called 
from  its  discovery  at  the  French  town  of  Arles,  in  1651,  is  admired  by  all  critics 
for  the  beauty  of  the  head.  Supposing  it  to  be  a Venus  Victris.  Girardin,  the 
French  sculptor  who  restored  the  missing  arms,  put  a mirror  in  the  left  hand, 
while  in  the  right  hand  she  holds  the  golden  apple  received  from  Paris.  The 
age  and  author  of  this  piece  are  unknown,  but  they  were  certainly  Greek.  The 
copy  here  is  reduced  from  the  size  of  the  original,  which  is  six  feet  high.  Like 
the  Venus  of  Milo,  she  of  Arles  is  partly  draped. 

4S. — Venus  Genetrix.  Bust  from  autique  statue.  See  No.  64. 

49.  — Gothic  Figure. 

By  Brou,  a French  Master  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

50.  — Castor  and  Pollux. 

From  a Greeek  marble,  representing  the  classical  exemplars  of  devoted 
fi-iendship. 

5 1 .  — Statuette  Henry  IV.  in  Youth.  Modern  French. 

52.  — Mediaval  Figure,  by  Brou. 

53.  — Bust  of  Ceres.  Antique. 

54.  — -Narcissus. 

This  beautiful  statuette  is  after  an  antique  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  The 
attitude  of  dreamy  listening  and  observation  might  well  indicate  this  self-enam- 
ored youth  contemplating  his  beauty  in  the  water. 

55.  — Bust  of  the  Venus  of  Arles.  Size  of  the  original. 

56.  — Venus  of  Medicis,  or  Aphrodite. 

This  figure  is  familiar  to  every  one  from  the  innumerable  copies  of  it.  The 
original  is  in  the  Tribuna  of  the  Ufiazi.  at  Florence.  It  was  found  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  taken  to  Venice,  during  the  reign  of  Cosmos  III.,  a member  of  the 
powerful  de  Medicis  family,  in  whose  honor  it  was  named.  It  is  only  four  feet 
high.  When  found  it  was  broken  in  thirteen  places,  and  the  aims  were  gone. 
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As  the  fractures  were  regular,  it  was  readily  put  together  ; but  the  artist  who 
restored  the  arms  imparted  to  the  position  of  the  hands  a prudish  affectation, 
which  impairs  the  effect  of  the  figure.  An  inscription  on  the  base  says  this 
statue  was  executed  by  Cleomenes  the  Elder,  an  Athenian  of  the  decadence 
period.  Few  marbles  have  been  so  extravagantly  praised,  and  it  is  certainly 
admirable,  as  Lubke  says,  for  the  softness  of  its  treatment,  for  the  harmonious 
rhythm  of  its  lines,  and  for  the  delicate  beauty  of  the  slender,  youthful  form, 
recognized  as  a perfect  model  of  the  female  figure  ; but  it  lacked  the  nobility  of 
earlier  sculptures,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  armless,  half-draped 
Venus  of  iMilo  in  respect  to  the  higher  qualities  of  art.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
who  had  previously  seen  little  and  thought  little  of  art,  was  enchanted  with 
thi.s  Medicean  Venus  on  first  seeing  it ; but  confessed  later  to  an  abatement  of 
his  enthusiasm. 

57.  — Bust  of  Greek  Isis.  Antique. 

58.  — Statuette,  by  Brou. 

59.  — Statuette  of  Child. 

By  Francois,  a modern  French  sculptor,  famous  for  his  beautiful  figures  of 
children. 

60.  — Thorn-Puller.  Antique. 

6 1 .  — Child  with  Goose.  Antique. 

Of  the  comparatively  few  remaining  examples  of  genre  in  Greek  sculpture, 
the  two  little  statues  named  “The  Boy  with  the  Goose,”  and  the  “Thorn  Ex- 
tractor,” are  among  the  finest  in  execution,  and  the  most  pleasing  in  sentiment. 
They  were  executed  by  artists  of  the  Peloponessus,  and  belonged  to  the  fourth 
period  of  Greek  Art.  The  former  is  in  the  Louvre,  the  latter  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome. 

62.  — Monk,  by  Dijon.  Modern. 

63.  — Bust  of  Sappho.  Antique. 

64.  — Venus  Genetrix. 

The  “ Venus  Genetrix”  is  one  of  several  similar  figures,  which,  says  Schweig- 
hauser,  in  Piranesi’s  Muse  Napoleon,  exhibit  in  their  attitude  and  the  tunic 
which  they  hold,  characteristics  quite  the  same  as  those  which  may  be  distin- 
guished on  the  medals  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  and  which  gave  to  Venus  the 
epithet  of  Genetrix,  describing  her  in  her  maternal  character.  The  original  of 
this  cast  was  found  at  Monte  Circello,  and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  of  an 
early  Greek  style,  or  an  imitation  after  it. 

65.  — Bust  of  Ariadne. 

The  most  beautiful  of  the  bacchantes.  Antique. 
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66.  — Genius  of  Eternal  Best.  Antique. 

This  exquisite  figure  may  have  given  Michael  Angelo  the  hint  for  his  unfinished 
marble  entitled  “ The  Slave,”  a cast  of  which  is  also  in  this  collection — a fine, 
expressive  figure,  the  purpose  of  which,  other  than  that  it  was  to  be  part  of  a 
monument,  is  not  quite  clear. 

67.  — Bust  of  Young  Roman  Girl.  Modern. 

68.  — Statuette  of  a Monk,  by  Dijon.  Modern  French. 

69.  — Statuette  of  Female  Bone  Player.  Antique. 

70.  — Statuette  of  the  Wrestlers. 

The  group  of  the  “ Wrestlers,”  the  original  of  which  is  in  Florence,  is  attributed 
to  Cephisodotus,  of  Athens,  the  reputed  father  of  Praxiteles.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  powerful  and  accurate  representation  of  bodies  in  motion,  and  for  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  entangled  limbs. 

71.  — StatuettjE  of  St.  John.  Gothic. 

72.  — Statuette*  of  Euterpe.  Antique. 

73.  — Statuette  of  Jason.  Antique. 

The  original  of  this  fine  figure  was  long  called  “ Cincinnatus,”  because  of  the 
plowshare  at  the  feet,  but  decided  by  Winkelman  to  be  Jason,  the  hero  of  the 
golden  fleece,  who  is  fastening  a sandal  on  his  right  foot,  leaving  the  left  bare. 
According  to  the  classical  story,  Jason  was  predestined  to  slay  his  uncle  Pilias, 
and  in  order  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  the  latter,  assumed  the  character  of  a 
laborer;  and  when  King  lolchus  summoned  him  to  a sacrifice  he  set  out  half- 
shod,  vei’ifying  the  oracular  description  of  “a  man  with  one  sandal.”  The 
original,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  is  thought  to  be  from  the  same  hand  as 
the  ‘-Fighting  Gladiator.” 

74.  — Statuette  of  Antinous. 

From  an  original  preserved  in  Rome,  and  said  to  be  the  finest  of  all  the 
numerous  efiBgies  of  Hadrian’s  devoted  friend  by  that  name,  who  was  a model 
of  youthful  beauty,  and  achieved  immortality  by  sacrificing  his  life  to  save  his 
imperial  master  from  drowning  in  the  Nile.  Hadrian  apotheosized  him,  and  the 
artists  of  the  time  treated  him  as  a new  type  of  manly  beauty — another  Apollo. 

75.  — Faun  of  the  Capitol. 

This  statuette  is  after  the  famous  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  which  is  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome,  and  which  gave  Hawthorne  the  idea  for  his  exquisite  story  of  The 
Marble  Faun,  as  he  himself  relates  in  several  passages  of  his  Italian  Notes,  vol.  1. 

76.  — Statuette  of  Faun  Playing  the  Flute.  Antique. 

77.  — Faun  of  the  Library.  Antique. 
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78.  — Torso  of  the  Belvedere. 

A reduced  copy  of  the  celebrated  antique  in  Rome,  named  from  its  association 
with  the  same  gallery  in  which  the  famous  Appollo  was  placed.  It  is  the  frag- 
ment of  a statue  of  Hercules  in  repose,  executed,  as  an  inscription  on  the  base 
declares,  by  Apollonius,  son  of  Miston,  or  Nestor,  of  Athens,  and  a relic  of  the 
best  epoch  ol  Greek  Art.  For  its  rare  combination  of  strength  and  grace,  and 
for  its  wonderful  truth  of  fleshy  and  muscular  texture  and  anatomical  develop- 
ment, it  was  so  much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo  as  to  be  called  “Angelo’s 
torso.”  And  Angelo  called  himself  “ the  pupil  of  the  torso.”  He  is  said  to 
have  copied  the  details  and  the  general  effect  in  his  figure  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  in  “ The  Last  Judgment and  in  his  nearly  blind  old  age  he  still  loved  to 
feel  over  with  his  hand  the  outlines  he  had  studied  and  emulated. 

79.  — Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Antique. 

80.  — Mask  of  Caracalla.  Antique. 

It  was  of  this  mask  that  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  said,  in  his  Italian  Noten:  “I 
should  like  to  know  what  it  was  in  this  abominable  emperor  that  made  him 
insist  upon  having  his  actual  likeness  perpetrated,  with  all  the  ugliness  of  its 
animal  and  moral  character.  I rather  respect  him  for  it,  and  still  more  the 
sculptor,  whose  hand,  methinks,  must  have  trembled  as  he  wrought  the  bust.” 

81. — Mask  op  Ariadne.  Antique. 

82.  — Mask  of  Agrippa.  Antique. 

83-84. — Limbs  op  Venus  op  Medicis.  Original  Size. 

85.  — Bust  of  Achilles. 

Size  of  Original  from  which  the  statuette  is  taken. 

86.  — Statuette  of  Sophocles.  Antique. 

87.  — Bust  of  Socrates. 

This  bust  of  Socrates,  (who  was  himself  a sculptor,  and  author  of  a group  of 
the  Three  Graces,)  conforms  to  the  tradition  of  his  homeliness.  An  Athenian 
image  vender  expressed  the  popular  idea  of  the  man  by  exhibiting  a Silenus 
mask  of  him.  opening  the  mouth  of  which,  one  saw  within  the  portraits  of  the 
gods. 

88.  — The  “ Slave”  of  Michael  Angelo. 

89.  — Bust  op  Homer.  Antique. 

90.  — Statuette  of  Polypheme.  Antique. 
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9 1 .  — Bust  of  Laocoon. 

A reproduction  of  the  head  of  the  central  figure  in  the  great  group  of  the 
same  name,  representing  a father  and  his  sons,  who  had  offended  deity,  strug- 
gling in  the  fatal  folds  of  the  Python.  This  was  a work  of  the  School  of  Rhodes, 
belonging  to  the  fourth  period  of  Greek  art,  and  was  executed  by  three  sculp- 
tors jointly.  It  stood  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  and  was  fo\ind  in  its  ruins  in  150(5. 
It  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  lu  honor  of  its  discovery.  Pope  Julius  II.  gave  a 
public  fete.  It  is  praised  in  the  writings  of  Pliny,  and  was  admired  by  Angelo. 
As  a study  of  the  pathology  and  anatomy  of  pain  and  despair,  it  is  simply 
wonderful. 

92.  — Torso  of  Ilissus. 

A reduced  copy  from  one  of  the  colossal  figures  which  belonged  originally  in 
the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  Supposed  to  be  from  the  hands  of 
Phidias.  It  represented  Ilissus,  a river  god,  resting  upon  his  urn.  Original  in 
British  Museum. 

93.  — Mask  of  Venus  of  Medicis. 

94.  — ^Bust  of  Demosthenes.  Antique. 

95.  — Pompeiian  Candlestik,  after  bronze  original . 

96.  — Bust  of  Jupiter.  Antique. 

97.  Three  Foliages. 

98  to  103. — Pilasters,  French  Bas-Reliefs,  Consols,  etc. 

104  to  107. — Bas-Reliefs  of  the  French  School,  by  J.  Goujon. 
108  to  129. — Bas-Reliefs,  Consols,  etc. 

130  to  158. — Casts  from  Life. 

159.  — Virgin  of  Notre  Dame.  Medieeval. 

160.  — Statuette,  Venus  with  Doves. 

161.  — Statuette,  Venus  with  Harp.  Pradier. 

162.  — St.\tuette,  Reclining  Odalisque.  Pradier. 

163.  — Statuette,  Light  Poetry.  Pradier. 

1 64.  — Statuette,  Bacchanalian.  Clodion. 
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165.  — Breast-Plate,  Henry  IV. 

166.  — Breast-Plate,  Francis  I. 

167  and  168. — Shields.  Antique. 

169  to  175. — Medallions.  By  David. 

176  and  177. — Salvers.  Kenaissance.  By  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
178  to  198. — Consols,  Panels,  Friezes,  Etc. 

199  to  230. — Studies  of  Animals.  By  Rosa  Bonheur,  Gericault, 
Barry  and  others. 


